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JUNE  I9SS 


This  Newsletter  discusses  some  of  the  following  measures,  in  an  attempt  to  assess  legislative  prospects  as  Congress 
enters  the  home  stretch.  It  is  not  too  late  to  take  action  on  most  of  them.  (Bills  discussed  in  detail  are  indi¬ 
cated  in  bold  type.) 

With  less  than  two  months  remaining  before  adjournment,  the  Congress  must  still  deal  with  the  bulk  of  measures 
facing  it  of  both  domestic  and  international  import.  Seven  of  the  nine  regular  appropriations  bills,  including 
Funds  for  U  N  Technical  Assistance,  UNICEF  and  the  U  N  Refugee  Fund,  await  approval  by  one  or  both 
houses.  Differences  must  still  be  ironed  out  in  the  two  versions  of  the  reciprocal  trade  extension  act,  which 
were  passed  by  the  Senate  and  the  House.  The  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act  (Draft  Extension) 
was  approved  by  the  House  but  awaits  Senate  action;  the  Reserve  Bill  has  been  stalled  temporarily  in  the 
House,  but  debate  will  probably  continue. 

School  Construction,  Surplus  Food  Disposal,  Aid  to  Mental  Health  Research  and  Medical  Educational  Facili- 
ities,  Highway  Construction,  and  Minimum  Wage  Proposals  are  at  various  stages  of  consideration  with  no  final 
action  having  been  taken.  Two  important  proposals  affecting  individual  liberties — one  to  Expand  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Security  Program  and  the  other  to  Control  Wiretapping — ^will  probably  receive  serious  attention.  Con¬ 
troversy  still  rages  over  regulation  of  natural  gas  prices,  over  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project,  and  over 
Hell’s  Canyon.  Action  seems  unlikely  on  either  the  Bricker  Amendment  or  Statehood  for  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 
Very  little  Legislation  Affecting  American  Indians  is  under  serious  consideration. 


CONGRESS  ENTERS  THE  HOME  STRETCH 


RESERVE  BILL  TEMPORARILY  HALTED  ON 
SEGREGATION  ISSUE 

On  May  19,  faced  with  almost  certain  defeat  on  the  Re¬ 
serve  Bill,  H.R.  5297,  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
Chairman  Carl  Vinson  sidetracked  action  temporarily. 
He  deferred  any  vote  by  moving  that  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  rise,  thus  ending  consideration.  Had  the  bill 
been  reported  to  the  House,  there  was  widespread  ex¬ 
pectation  that  it  would  have  been  recommitted  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  thus  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  killing  the  bill  for  this  session. 

Sentiment  for  recommittal  was  intensified  by  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  amendment  offered  by  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  Jr.  of  New  York,  to  ban  assignments  to  segregat¬ 
ed  National  Guard  units  in  the  21  states  where  complete 
integration  of  the  Guard  has  not  taken  place.  His  amend¬ 
ment  was  adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  (This 
is  a  parliamentary  device  by  which  the  House  debates 
bills  and  adopts  amendments  without  roll  call  votes.) 

Representative  Powell’s  amendment  was  adopted  126 
to  87  on  May  18.  Then  the  leadership  adjourned  the 
House  to  explore  coimter  moves,  and  when  the  House  re¬ 
convened  the  next  day  Mr.  Vinson  proposed  an  amend¬ 
ment,  after  consultation  with  White  House  aides  and  Pen¬ 
tagon  officials,  in  effect  to  turn  back  National  Guard  re¬ 
cruiting  to  the  States,  as  an  attempt  to  nullify  the  Powell 
Amendment.  This  move  by  Vinson  was  defeated  by  143 
to  116  in  a  standing  vote  and  167  to  143  in  a  teller  vote. 
Congressman  Vinson,  who  has  usually  been  on  the  win¬ 
ning  side  during  his  40  years  in  Congress,  and  Overton 
Brooks,  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  which  held  hear¬ 


ings  and  drew  up  the  bill,  are  both  expected  to  continue 
pressing  for  enactment  of  a  Reserve  Bill. 

Republican  Leader  Joseph  Martin  of  Massachusetts 
was  quoted  in  Washington  newspapers  as  saying,  follow¬ 
ing  a  White  House  conference  on  May  24,  that  ^e  Presi¬ 
dent  still  considers  the  measure  of  vital  importance,  and 
that  “We  haven’t  given  up  hope  for  passing  the  reserve 
bill.  I  still  think  we  can  make  some  arrangements  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  House  to  pass  it  in  a  week  or 
two.” 

One  of  the  psychological  effects  of  the  temporary  set¬ 
back  has  been  an  intensification  of  the  protests  against 
the  modest  cuts  in  the  size  of  the  Army  proposed  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Eisenhower  and  later  approved  by  the  House.  These 
protests  are  made  on  the  groxmd  that  it  is  xmwise  to  cut 
the  military  establishment  if  there  isn’t  an  adequate  Re¬ 
serve.  The  question  which  arises  in  response  to  this  pro¬ 
test  is  whether  the  United  States  can  go  into  the  Big  Four 
talks— or  sit  down  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  discuss  dis¬ 
armament  proposals — ^when  constant  pressures  to  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  the  mihtary  establishment  may  raise 
doubts  as  to  our  sincerity. 

What  Next? 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services  will  take  up 
draft  extension  in  hearings  to  be  held  early  in  Jime.  By 
that  time  the  picture  will  be  clearer  on  whether  the 
House  will  consider  further  any  Reserve  Bill  this  session. 
Letters  are  timely  now  to  your  Senators  expressing  your 
opposition  to  the  four  year  extension  of  the  draft  and 
urging  a  more  constructive  foreign  policy  directed  more 
strongly  toward  world  disarmament,  economic  aid  and 
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technical  cooperation,  more  support  for  the  U  N,  and 
continued  efforts  for  negotiation. 

Among  those  who  spoke  out  in  opposition  to  the  Re¬ 
serve  Bill  as  proposed  were  Dewey  Short,  William  G. 
Bray  and  Charles  P.  Nelson,  who  are  members  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee;  Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
August  E.  Johansen,  James  Roosevelt,  and  Frank  Thomp¬ 
son.  They  deserve  letters  of  commendation. 

COMMITTEES  CONSIDER  MUTUAL 
SECURITY  PROGRAM 

Request  for  Funds 

On  April  20,  1955  President  Eisenhower  asked  Con¬ 
gress  to  make  available  for  fiscal  year  1956  the  sum  of 
$3,530,000,000  to  carry  out  the  Mutual  Security  Program, 
'fhe  fimds  requested  are  to  be  used  for  the  following 
purposes: 

About  77%  for  military  purposes: 

1.  $1.4  billion  for  military  assistance — ^in  other  words, 
for  maintenance  of  troops  and  for  arms  and  material 
(what  some  like  to  call  “hardware”). 

2.  $317,000,000  for  “Direct  Forces  Support”.  This 
means  items  like  gasoline,  clothing,  and  construction 
materials  going  directly  to  armed  forces. 

3.  $1  billion  for  “Defense  Support”.  This  is  economic 
aid  to  bolster  the  economies  of  countries  who  cannot 
afford  to  maintain  the  level  of  military  expenditures 
which  the  United  States  thinks  they  should  main¬ 
tain. 

About  23%  for  economic  assistance  and  development: 

1.  $172,000,000  for  Technical  Cooperation.  Of  this  sum 
$24  million  for  18  months  will  be  for  the  U  N  pro¬ 
gram  of  technical  asssitance  (UNETAP). 

2.  $165,000,000  for  Development  Assistance.  This  pro¬ 
gram  will  provide  for  limited  purchases  of  capital 
goods  like  power  generators  as  well  as  for  purchase 
of  U.  S.  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 

3.  $200,000,000  for  tiie  President’s  Fimd  for  Asian  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development.  The  President  is  to  have  con¬ 
siderable  latitude  in  the  use  of  this  money  to  support 
projects  of  a  regional  nature. 

4.  $175,000,000  for  “Other  Programs”.  Included  in  this 
sum  is  a  request  for  $14.5  million  for  18  months  for 
the  Children’s  Fund  (UNICEF) ,  $1.4  million  for  the 
U  N  Refugee  Fimd  (UNREF) ,  $12.5  million  for  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migra¬ 
tion  (ICEM) ,  and  $65  million  for  Palestine  Refugees 
in  the  Near  East. 

5.  $100,000,000  for  a  Contingency  Fimd. 

Committee  Action 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  ended  hear¬ 
ings  on  May  23.  It  is  expected  that  the  Committee  will 
support  the  request  of  the  President  for  technical  coop¬ 
eration,  UNREF  and  UNICEF.  On  May  12,  Louis 
Schneider  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
testified  for  the  economic  assistance  and  cooperation  as¬ 
pects  of  the  program  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  He  and  other  spokesmen  for  private  organ¬ 
izations  were  given  a  friendly  hearing  by  the  Committee 
members. 

The  request  of  the  President  will  next  be  considered  by 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  the  House  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee.  Consideration  must  also  be 
given  by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 

Strongest  opposition  is  likely  to  be  foimd  in  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  it  is  important  that 
friends  of  these  humanitariim  programs  of  the  U  N  write 
to  Congressman  Clarence  Cannon  of  Missouri,  Chairman 


of  the  Committee,  to  Otto  E.  Passman  of  Louisiana,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations,  and  to 
John  Taber  of  New  York,  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  committee.  Letters  should  also  go  to  Congressman 
James  P.  Richards  of  South  Carolina,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  to  Senator  Carl 
Hayden  of  Arizona,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee. 

MORE  FOOD  FOR  THE  NEEDY? 

Two  bills,  H.R  2851  introduced  by  Congressman  W. 
Pat  Jennings  of  Virginia,  and  S.  661  introduced  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Clements  of  Kentucky  and  twelve  other  Senators, 
would  give  authority  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  process  grain  into  flour  or  meal  to  be  used  by  the 
needy  in  the  United  States.  Other  surplus  foods  like 
beans,  rice,  dried  milk  and  cheese  are  already  being  dis¬ 
tributed  to  some  13.7  million  Americans  (about  10  mil¬ 
lion  of  whom  are  in  the  school  lunch  program) . 

These  bills  are  designed  both  to  meet  need  here  at  I 
home  and  to  make  use  of  surplus  grains,  and  they  deserve  I 
our  support.  On  May  25  the  House  by  a  vote  of  343  to  1  1 
approv^  the  measure  which  now  goes  to  the  Senate.  I 

Since  July  1954,  negotiations  have  been  entered  into  or  I 
completed  for  the  sale,  barter,  or  donation  of  farm  sur-  | 
pluses  at  home  and  abroad  valued  at  about  $1  billion.  ! 
Such  disposal  of  surpluses  is  taking  place  chiefly  under 
Public  Law  480,  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

Surplus  foods  distributed  in  57  foreign  countries  by  18 
voluntary  agencies,  including  the  American  Friends  Ser¬ 
vice  Committee,  between  July  1,  1954  and  May  17,  1955 
totalled: 

80  million  lb.  butter 
47  million  lb.  butterfats 
90  million  lb.  cheese 
285  million  lb.  dried  milk 
30  million  lb.  cottonseed  oil 
35  million  lb.  shortening 

This  food  from  government  surpluses  is  in  addition  to 
the  normal  expenditures  of  the  volimtary  agencies  for 
food  for  relief  purposes. 

LOYALTY  PROGRAM  FOR  MOST  WORKERS 
IN  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY? 

Hearings  continue  on  the  Butler  Bill,  S.  681,  which  has 
been  described  by  opponents  as  “a  long  step  toward  re¬ 
quiring  that  every  worker  carry  a  pohce  card  attesting 
to  his  loyalty  in  order  to  get  work.”  Senator  Butler  of 
Maryland,  sponsor  of  the  bill,  is  head  of  a  Task  Force  of 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  which  has 
heard  testimony  from  eleven  witnesses  to  date  represent¬ 
ing  government,  labor,  veterans  and  other  groups.  Gov¬ 
ernment  witnesses  from  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
Department  of  Defense  favored  the  bill,  which  is  a  part 
of  the  Administration’s  security  program.  All  other  wit¬ 
nesses  opposed  it. 

Specifically,  the  bill  would  authorize  the  President  to  in¬ 
stitute  measures  and  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
which  would  bar  from  access  to  any  “defense  facility”  in¬ 
dividuals  “as  to  whom  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  be¬ 
lieve  they  may  engage  in  sabotage,  espionage,  or  other 
subversive  acts.”  A  “defense  facility”  includes  any  noan- 
ufacturing  establishment,  public  ut^ty  or  other  facility 
designated  as  such  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  which  is 
concerned  with  the  “security  of  the  United  States.” 

The  contemplated  security  system  is  more  drastic  than 
any  found  necessary  at  the  height  of  World  War  II.  Some 
opponents  of  the  bill  have  said  that  in  addition  such  a 
program  could  be  used  to  destroy  unions. 
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Prospects  are  that  the  full  Subcoonmittee  will  consider 
the  bill  within  a  month.  Last  year  the  bill  was  reported 
out  and  was  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  session.  The  House,  however,  refused  to  approve  the 
bill  and  it  died.  The  Butler  bill  has  been  introduced  in 
the  House  by  Representative  Edward  T.  Miller  (Mary¬ 
land)  as  H.R.  3788,  and  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee,  There  are  no  immediate  prospects  for  House 
action  on  the  measure. 

FEDERAL  CONTROL  OF  WIRETAPPING 
IN  SIGHT? 

Action  is  expected  soon  on  the  wiretapping  problem. 
The  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Wiretapping  is 
expected  to  go  into  executive  session  shortly  to  hammer 
out  a  bill  which  can  obtain  wide  support.  Full  commit¬ 
tee  action  will  follow,  with  estimates  that  the  bill  will 
reach  the  House  floor  by  the  end  of  the  session. 

The  Evil 

Effective  wiretapping  legislation  is  long  overdue.  Under 
present  laws  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
private  individuals  have  engaged  in  almost  imcontrolled 
wiretapping.  Wiretapping  is  said  to  be  especially  preva¬ 
lent  in  the  Nation’s  Capital  and  is  accepted  as  an  ever 
present  possibility  by  telephone  users.  Certainly  the 
Army-McCarthy  hearings,  in  which  there  was  wide¬ 
spread  use  and  reference  to  wiretap  evidence,  indicate 
support  for  this  view. 

In  the  Judith  Coplon  case,  her  conviction  was  reversed 
when  it  appeared  iJiat  government  agents,  through  wire¬ 
taps,  were  eavesdropping  on  conversations  between  Miss 
Coplon  and  her  attorney  during  the  course  of  the  trial. 
In  New  York  City,  a  privately  owned  and  operated  wire¬ 
tapping  center  with  access  to  conversations  over  any  of 
more  than  48,000  telephones  was  recently  discovered. 

Present  Law 

The  Federal  Communications  Act  makes  it  imlawful  to 
“intercept  and  divulge”  telephone  messages  “to  any  per¬ 
son.”  Government  agencies  continue  to  tap  wires  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  theory  that  so  long  as  the  message  is  inter¬ 
cepted  but  not  divulged  no  crime  occurs.  Disclosure  of 
the  contents  of  the  message  to  another  government 
agency  is  not  regarded  as  “divulgence.”  This  strained  in¬ 
terpretation  of  die  law  to  permit  government  wiretapping 
has  led,  many  say,  to  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  prosecute  private  individuals  imder  it.  Many 
states  have  more  adequate  laws.  Some  such  as  New 
Jersey  outlaw  it  entirely;  others  such  as  New  York  per¬ 
mit  law  enforcement  officers  to  tap  wires  after  a  court 
has  authorized  the  tap.  William  R^ll,  testifying  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Wiretapping  on  behalf  of  the 
FCNL  on  ^y  3,  urged  that  all  wiretapping  should  be 
prohibited  since  any  exceptions  would  lead  to  widespread 
abuses. 

Expected  Action 

The  estimate  now  is  that  the  Subcommittee  will  report 
out  a  bill  outlawing  wiretapping  except  in  cases  involving 
the  national  security  and  possibly  kidnapping.  In  these 
cases  a  court  order  would  be  required.  State  systems  for 
regulating  wiretapping  would  be  left  undisturbed.  A 
fight  may  be  shaping  up  on  whether  wiretap  evidence 
now  in  the  files  of  government  agencies  should  be  made 
admissible  in  court.  While  such  a  bill  would  still  permit 
j  abuses,  it  wo\fld  be  a  vast  improvement  over  the  present 
confused  situation. 


PROSPECTS  DIM  FOR  SCHOOL  CON- 
STRUCTION  FUNDS 

How  long  is  failure  to  agree  on  school  integration  going 
to  block  any  constructive  federal  assistance  to  our  chil¬ 
dren’s  education? 

Over  three  months  after  the  President’s  special  mes¬ 
sage  on  federal  aid  to  school  construction,  no  positive 
action  is  yet  in  sight  in  terms  of  meeting  the  vast  needs 
of  the  country  for  new  classrooms.  Senator  Lister  Hill’s 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  completed  hear¬ 
ings  in  March,  but  has  not  yet  agreed  on  a  report  to  the 
Senate.  The  segregation  issue  probably  figures  in  the 
delay. 

An  even  greater  delay  apparently  exists  in  the  House, 
where  hearings  were  still  in  progress  in  late  May,  Hovise 
delay  apparently  arises  from  the  opposition  of  Congress¬ 
man  Graham  Barden  of  North  Carolina,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Labor  and  Education,  and  other 
members  of  the  Committee,  to  school  construction  meas¬ 
ures  because  of  their  fear  that  a  federal  aid  bill  would 
prohibit  use  of  funds  for  segregated  schools.  Another 
factor  which  probably  enters  the  picture  is  the  Chair¬ 
man’s  opposition  to  proposed  minimum  wage  legislation 
— and  the  hope  that  prolonged  education  hearings  would 
delay  action  on  a  minimum  wage  law,  on  which  no  decis¬ 
ion  for  consideration  was  made  until  May  25  by  the  same 
committee. 

HOUSE  AUTHORIZES  MENTAL  HEALTH 
FUNDS;  SENATE  HEARINGS  COMPLETED 
ON  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MEDICAL 
EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES 

The  House  on  April  21  authorized  federal  expenditures 
of  $1.25  million  over  a  three-year  period  for  grants  in 
aid  to  private  organizations  for  research  in  mental  health. 
This  sum  is  in  addition  to  the  $17.75  million  already  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  House,  but  not  acted  on  by  the  Senate,  for 
mental  health  research  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  in  the  $1.9  billion  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  complet¬ 
ed  hearings  on  April  13  on  the  same  subject,  but  no  re¬ 
port  has  yet  been  made  to  the  full  Senate. 

The  Senate  Committee  also  held  hearings  in  March 
and  April,  on  a  proposal,  S.  1323,  introduced  by  Senator 
Hill  for  himself  and  29  other  Senators,  involving  author¬ 
izations  of  $50  million  a  year  for  five  years,  to  help  fill 
the  urgent  needs  for  better  medical  training  and  research 
facilities  to  meet  the  shortage  of  doctors  and  nurses  in 
the  coimtry.  The  funds  would  be  used  to  assist  in  con¬ 
struction  of  new  public  or  non-profit  medical  schools  and 
in  improvement  and  expansion  of  teaching  and  research 
facilities  in  already  existing  schools.  No  grant  to  exist-, 
ing  schools  would  exceed  50%  of  the  total  cost,  except 
where  the  school  could  give  assurance  that  enrollment 
would  ^  increased  by  at  least  5%  as  a  result.  In  this 
case,  and  for  new  schools,  the  Federal  Government  could 
pay  2/3  of  the  total  cost. 

HOUSE  SHELVES  ALASKA-HAWAII 
STATEHOOD 

On  May  10  the  House  of  Representatives  voted  218  to 
170  to  return  the  combined  Hawaii-Alaska  Statehood  bill 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  This 
will  probably  mean  a  halt  on  any  action  this  session.  The 
House  has  previously  approved  a  separate  bill  for  Hawai- 
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ian  Statehood  on  three  separate  occasions,  and  once  for 
Alaska.  The  Senate  last  year  tied  the  two  together  in 
a  combined  bill — thus  increasing  the  difficulties  by  add¬ 
ing  two  separate  kinds  of  opposition  together  in  one  bill. 

Among  ^e  reasons  for  opposition  to  statehood  bills  are: 
the  desire  of  many  to  preserve  the  present  form  of  the 
country  in  one  solid  land-mass;  the  fear  of  Communist 
influence  in  Hawaii;  the  loss  of  seats  in  the  House  by 
states  already  holding  them,  on  the  admission  of  a  new 
state;  and  the  behef  in  each  party  that  the  other  would 
gain  strength  if  only  one  of  the  territories  were  admitted, 
since  Hawaii  is  traditionally  Republican  and  Alaska  tra¬ 
ditionally  Democratic. 

INDIAN  LEGISLATION 

There  is  little  prospect  for  significant  Indian  legislation. 
For  the  House  in  particular,  this  is  an  “off  year,”  when 
controversial  Indian  questions  are  being  avoided.  The 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs  may  report  out 
a  bill  to  amend  P.L.  280  (see  Newsletter  No,  134)  to  give 
Indians  a  measure  of  consent  on  the  question  of  subject¬ 
ing  them  to  State  jurisdiction. 

For  nine  days  in  May,  six  Hopi  Indians  from  Arizona 
visited  Washington  to  air  some  of  their  grievances.  The 
FCNL  can  supply  to  interested  persons  details  of  their 
stay  and  the  religious  concern  which  prompted  the  mis¬ 
sion. 

ACTION  BEGUN  TO  REVISE  MINIMUM 
WAGE  LAW 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  message  President  Eisenhower 
stated:  “In  the  past  five  years  we  have  had  economic 
growth  which  will  support  an  increase  in  the  federal 
minimum  wage,”  and  he  recommended  an  increase  from 
the  present  75  cents  per  hour  to  90  cents  per  hour.  “I 
also  recommend,”  the  President  continued,  “that  many 
others,  at  present  excluded,  be  given  the  protection  of  a 
minimum  wage.” 

Besides  the  Administration  bill,  S.  57,  which  requested 
90  cents  an  hour  but  made  no  provision  for  extended  cov¬ 
erage,  other  bills  have  been  introduced  to  amend  the  Fair 


Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Among  them  I 
are  S.  662  introduced  by  Senator  Lehman  and  S.  770  in.  I 
troduced  by  Senator  Murray.  Both  bills  would  increase  I 
the  minimum  wage  to  $1.25  per  hour  and  would  extendf 
coverage  of  the  present  act.  Other  bills  would  increase 
the  minimum  to  $1.00  per  hour  or  would  define  and  clari- 
fy  sections  of  the  present  law. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Labor  Subcommit¬ 
tee  at  the  beginning  of  the  hearings.  Secretary  of  Labw 
Mitchell  said  that  he  knew  of  no  “sound  reason”  why  the 
minimum  wage  should  not  be  extended  to  employees  (rf 
interstate  chain  stores,  nationwide  motion  picture  theatre 
chains,  interstate  hotel  systems  and  loan  companies  and 
other  businesses — about  2  million  additional  persons. 
On  May  18  Stuart  Rothman  of  the  Labor  Department’s 
Wage-Hour  Division  said  the  Department  had  not  spe¬ 
cifically  recommended  expanding  coverage,  but  that  it 
was  asking  Congress  to  “seriously  consider”  whether  the 
minimum  should  be  extended. 

In  addition  to  the  testimony  of  labor  unions,  organiza¬ 
tions  which  testified  for  the  $1.25  minimum  included: 
National  Farmers  Union,  American  Public  Welfare  As¬ 
sociation,  Association  of  Catholic  Trade  Unionists,  and 
the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers.  Opposition 
to  proposed  increases  came  from  a  number  of  business 
groups  and  included  the  testimony  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  which  said  that  any  increase 
would  have  “disemploying”  effects,  raise  costs  and  prices 
to  consumers,  add  further  burdens  on  the  taxpayers,  new 
burdens  on  small  employers  and  depress  wages  in  the 
uncovered  jobs. 

Of  all  employees  now  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act,  3.5%  make  under  85  cents  per  hour;  5.4%  (or 
1,300,000)  make  imder  90  cents;  8.7%  under  $1.00;  and 
20.9%  under  $1.25  per  hour,  according  to  statistics  from 
the  Minimum  Wage  Subcommittee. 

A  study  made  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Labor  Statistics  shows  that  the  cost  of  a  “  modest 
but  adequate”  level  of  living  for  a  4-person  urban  family 
at  Octo^r  1951  prices  ranged  from  $3,812  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  to  $4,454  in  Washington,  D.  C.  A  worker  receiving 
90  cents  per  hour  at  a  forty-hoiu:  week  for  fifty  weeks 
during  the  year  would  receive  $1800  before  taxes. 
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